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and advice of the residents. Those who travel inland, off the beaten tracks and with- 
out consular assistance, take their lives in their hands, and are at the mercy of thieves 
and brigands. The chapters on the Pacific Islands are entertaining reading, with 
nothing especially new about them excepting some rather gruesome pictures of the 
old days of cannibalism in Fiji. 

Further India, being the Story of Exploration from the Earliest 

Times in Burma, Malaya, Siam, and Indo-China. By Hugh 

Clifford. 367 pp., 48 illustrations, including black maps; also a map in colours, 

bibliography, and index. Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1904. 

Mr. Clifford has written an able and an erudite book on the exploration of the 

Indo-China Peninsula. These countries failed for centuries to appeal strongly to the 

imagination of the European peoples, the author thinks, because they lie midway on 

the sea route from India to China and have been overshadowed by the immensity and 

the surpassing fascination of their mighty neighbours. The real exploration of this 

region beyond the limits of the coast lands was not accomplished until during the 

latter half of the nineteenth century; and the world at large still knows little of this 

great work of exploration carried out by Francis Gamier and other remarkable men. 

The author traces the knowledge gained by Europeans of these lands from the 

earliest days until the time in the last century when the spread of European influence 

made the scientific exploration of the Hinterland a possibility. Then the story of 

Garnier's work and that of his successors is told with graphic and sympathetic 

power; and the final chapter shows us the great peninsula as it now stands revealed 

through the completed work of these explorers. The book supplies a lack in the 

history of exploration, for nothing has hitherto been published in comparatively 

small compass that gives so complete an idea of the means by which we finally 

arrived at our present knowledge of the geography of the Indo-China Peninsula. 

Durch die TTrwalder Sudamerikas. Von Capt. Albert Perl. 235 pp., 
60 illustrations, and a map. Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen), Berlin, 1904. 
(Price, 8 m.) 

The writer lived about eight years in the rubber forests of the Amazon basin, 
travelled up the Amazon to its sources, and also along the Madeira, Purus, Beni, 
Madre de Dios, Acre, and other rivers from their mouths to their fountainheads, 
besides taking long trips among the Andes and along the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. 
Business, and not geography, impelled him; but his book was well worth writing, 
and may be recommended to all readers of German who would like to know more of 
the little-known phases of life in the great forest regions of South America. The 
book abounds with stories of interesting personal experience, with sketches of nature 
and of phases of natural history, with glimpses of the perils of navigation and of the 
■dangers of the climate ; and one gets an idea of the Indians and of the very rough 
white citizens who have been drawn together into these dark forests by the attraction 
of rubber. It is doubtful if this book has a counterpart as a faithful description of 
pioneering in the rubber regions of the Amazon. 

Dodge's Advanced Geography.— Part I. Principles of Geography. 
Part II. Comparative Geography of the Continents. By Rich- 
ard Elwood Dodge. 4to. Chicago, Rand, McNally & Co. (1904). 
In Part I of this book the author has treated the subject in a clear and simple 
form. The style is animated, and the pages are made attractive by excellent illustra- 
tions, though the plates devoted to heat-belts and temperature, and those showing 
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the winds, are unsatisfactory, because of the faint outline of the continents. This 
defect seriously interferes with the possibilities of inductive work. Quite in contrast 
are the excellent plates on page 52 showing atmospheric pressure and winds with 
accompanying storm areas, in the United States, for two consecutive dates. 

The Second Part of the book, on the comparative geography of the continents, 
begins with North America. Existing conditions are discussed in their geographical 
significance, according to the author's plan in Part I. But this section seems to lack 
the dignity and terseness so manifest in the preceding chapters. The human element 
is not sufficiently emphasized. Notwithstanding this limitation, Part II has value, 
for the text is so profusely illustrated with well-chosen subjects that intensive work 
may be accomplished with the pictures, exclusive of the text. Scales illustrating the 
rank of countries, in commerce and important crops, occur at frequent intervals. 
The reference tables at the end of the book include some of the great trade routes 
and a list of important commercial countries, with their leading productions, exports, 
and imports. Such statistics, in the hands of an able teacher, will furnish the basis 
for geography lessons that will give the pupils a broader understanding than can be 
obtained from a mere description. 

The book includes a large number of maps, physical, political, and commercial. 
Of these the first show the highest degree of excellence. The colour scheme is satis- 
factory and the names are in clear type. These maps are exceptional in certain 
respects. The clever device used to show the drainage divide and the marking of 
the climatic zones by their special isotherms afford an opportunity for deductive 
work that is not attainable in the usual physical map. The legend has a unique plan 
for explaining the colour scheme of ocean depths and land elevations. 

Many of the political maps are clear and the names are printed in plain type. Of 
these the map of the United States is a good example. The same cannot be said of 
certain sectional maps. Those of the Mississippi Basin might be of more use if 
fewer names were printed and a larger type used. The multitude of dots, for 
towns and villages, and the fine print do not seem to have been dictated by geo- 
graphical considerations. 

Railroad routes are scantily indicated on commercial maps only, and those maps 
are so crowded with names that successful teaching is impossible. 

Such defects in this otherwise excellent book prove the impossibility of arranging 
a text-book and an atlas in the same volume. 

The book has a complete index and the suggestions for collateral reading, at the 
end, show care in selection. Pages are often specified in the books mentioned, and 
the references are classified according to the various chapters in this book. 

With its wealth of pictures and an individual plan, this book has a high rank as a 

text-book of geography. 

M. E. K. 
Adelphi Academy. 

The Countries of the King's Award. By Col. Sir Thomas H. 
Holdich. xv and 420 pp., 93 reproductions from photographs and a map. 
Hurst & Blackett, London, 1904. 
Sir Thomas Holdich's visit to Argentina and Chile as a member of the Tribunal 
of Arbitration in the boundary dispute was not a long one, but he had exceptional 
opportunities to see a large extent of both countries, and his trained geographic 
instinct gives special value to his comments on what he saw. He describes the An- 
dean region through which the boundary passes, most of which was practically 
unknown until revealed by the survey. This is the first detailed account of the 



